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She Dego^awo^ and Fu^nishei^. 



THE DAWN OF DECORATION. 




HEKE is no doubt that the forma- 
tion and use of colors engaged the 
attention of mankind from a very- 
early age. Those sciences that 
depend on observation, such as 
geometry, arithmetic and astrono- 
my were pretty well understood 
by the ancients, but the sciences 
that depend upon experiment, 
such as chemistry, were in a very 
imperfect state, and all that existed of such a 
branch of knowledge was simply a combination 
of a few facts whose connection was but little 
understood. Many important chemical facts 
were known to the Egyptians and other nations, 
but such knowledge was empirical, and was 
obtained by accident. The Egyptians were not acquainted with 
the elementary principles of bodies, and the laws by which these 
principles are combined so that they could foretell the result 
produced by the union of two substances, Every discovery was 
the result of an accident, and if the discoverer should, from any 
motive be induced to keep it for his own personal use, it would 
remain unknown to the world until another accident revealed it. 
The manufacture of colors as employed by the ancients was 
acquired in this manner. Most of them were permanent and well 
suited to the purpose for which they were employed, but even at 
the present day we are ignorant of their composition chiefly 
because the art of printing was unknown. The Egyptian artist 
had this advantage over his modern brother that, having no 
knowledge of chemistry he had no choice of pigments, but such 
as were found to be durable in nature, but in the present day 
the extension of scientific knowledge renders the introduction of 
bad and futile colors into the market very common. We wonder 
why it is that the colors in Egyptian decoration have remained 
bright and fresh after the lapse of 4,000, but the reason is that 
the ancient artist was afraid to use a substance not thoroughly 
tested by time, as he possessed no scientific knowledge to 
determine its lasting qualities. In the earliest ages men had 
frequent occasion to represent the forms of things, as a natural 
and easy method of recording events, and communicating infor- 
mation to persons at a distance. Hieroglyphics were invented 
before letters, and the advance from drawing to painting was 
perfectly natural. When the Spaniards arrived on the coast of 
Mexico, they found the natives accustomed to the use of a 
hieroglyphic language, and long before Montezuma saw the 
strangers, he was informed of their arrival by a painting of them 
in their foreign costumes and their not less remarkable ships. 
In the first city built by man of which we have any record 
paintings were introduced chiefly to commemorate the prowess 
and vanity of the king. The Chaldeans painted the walls of 
Bablyon with representations of hunting scenes, and conquests, 
and in some cases figures were painted on bricks at the time of 
their manufacture, and afterwards fixed by burning. Before the 
birth of Moses paintings at Thebes were executed, which were 
considered the most beautiful specimens of Egyptian art. The 
priests in Egypt monopolized decorative art because they saw in 
it the most powerful propagator of the national superstition. 
Art became hereditary, and the son was compelled to follow the 
pursuits of the father. The style was hereditary also. There 
was no attempt at delicacy of color and drawing, in form and 
expression. Their designs were more of the character of color 
mosaics than decoration as we understand the term, the colors 
being used in flat tones without modeling or shading. The colors 
used were ochres and earth colors, and where they wanted to 
produce a delicate effect they simply made a minuter subdivision 
in the number of tones covering a given surface, and never 
diluted or colored the tone of the color itself. This gave a sim- 
plicity and vigor to their work that makes the modern multitude 
of motives and tones look feebly and puny by comparison. 

The Jews, while captive in Egypt, were made acquainted with 
the habits and customs of their captors. It is thought that the 
Jews discountenanced painting from religious motives, but several 
passages of Scripture would seem to indicate that the decorator 
had his share in the decoration of the tabernacle. In the 35th 
chapter of Exodus, we read that Bezaleel and Aholiab were " to 
work in all manner of work of the' engraver, of the cunning 
workman, and of the embroiderer in blue, and in purple, in 
scarlet and fine linen, and of the weaver and even of those that 
do fine work, and of those that devise cunning work." Moses 
-was acquainted with the art and existence of pictures among 
the nations who inhabited Canaan. In the 33d chapter of 
Numbers he thus instructs the Israelites: tl When ye have passed 
over Jordan, into the land of Canaan, then ye shall drive out 
all the inhabitants of the land from before you, and destroy all 
their pictures, and destroy all their molten images, and pluck 
down all their high places." Ezekiel, whose prophecy was 
delivered 600 years before the Christian era, and who was carried 



captive to Bablyon by Nebuchadnezzar together with many 
thousands of the Jews, says in the 8th chapter of his prophecy : 
"So I went in and saw; and behold every form of creeping 
things, and abominable beasts, and all the idols of the house of 
Israel portrayed upon the wall round about." In the book of 
Maccabees, written only a few years before the Christian era, 
there is an illusion to the painting of houses, as follows : " For 
as the master builder of a new house must care for the whole 
building, but he that undertaketh to set it out and paint it, 
must seek out fit things for the adorning thereof." The allusions 
to the art of painting in the books of Moses the painted mummy 
cases of the Egyptians and the walls of Babylon and Thebes, fix 
the origin of decorative art at a period long antecedent to the 
Christian era. Candaules, King of Lydia, who lived in the time 
of Romulus, bought of a painter a picure for which he gave its 
weight in gold. Homer alludes to painted tapestry. 

The progress of the Greeks in decorative art is a very inter- 
esting study, and shows how the mind gradually advances in the 
imitation of reality from the mere outline to the detailed repre- 
sentations of nature. After a time the early artists when they 
had drawn the outline ventured to fill up the side with black. 
This mode of imitation was called skiagraphies and the painting 
skiagrammata or skiagrams, from skia shade, and grapho to 
draw. The modern silhouettes made at Coney Island and else- 
where, are the skiagrams of the Greeks. This was praised as a 
great step in art, and the painter who could fill up an outline 
with black paint was hailed as a man of mark in his profession. 
After a time a genius with more extended views invented the 
monogramma or monogram from monos only, and grapho to. 
draw ; that is to define by line only without a shadow. After 
him came the man who had nerve enough to try positive color. 
His name is known, he was Cleophantus, of Corinth. He ground 
up red brick, and from this circumstance the Greeks claimed the 
invention of color, although the Chaldeans had painted men red 
upon the walls of Babylon, and so had the Egyptians on their 
tombs nearly a thousand years before them. This discovery was 
called monochroma or monochrome, that is, single colored, from 
monos alone, and chroma color; and this was their first attempt 
at imitating flesh. Next came the white ground, the gesso of the 
Italians, and lime and plaster of the Egyptians, covered with 
wax. From one color naturally enough came others ; for if brick 
produced red, the various earths burned or natural, would pro- 
duce other colors, and thus polychrome from polus many, and 
chroma color, was formed. The Grecian s-chool of painting com- 
menced with Phidas about 450 B, C, Eumarus and Ciinon having, 
prior to the time of Phidias, made great improvements in the 
modes of drawing the human figure and in portraying the 
inequalities of drapery. Phidias, who was also the greatest of 
sculptors, began his career as a painter. He followed his pursuit 
with enthusiasm, his every work being stamped with ideal grace. 
In Greece all the acts were made subservient to their public 
buildings. For this purpose their artists labored, and the State 
expended its treasury, so that the biography of every artist is a 
contribution to the history of the decorative art of the age to 
which he belongs. When all the inhabitants of Egypt were sunk 
in barbarism, the Greeks were possessed of a high state of civiliza- 
tion, and practiced the arts of design, architecture and sculpture 
with the success which is the wonder of modern ages. The 
Greek artists were applauded by Socrates as the wisest of men. 
Aesop spent much of his time in their painting rooms, and they 
were the companions of the greatest intellects of their age. 

Panaenus, the brother of Phidias, was a painter of merit and 
his works were highly esteemed by his contemporaries. The 
Battle of Marathon was one of his principal paintings. He also 
painted the wall that surrounded the statute of Jupiter Olympius 
at Elis. The subjects were, Atlas sustaining Heaven and earth ; the 
figures of Theseus, Pirithous and Hercules ; Ajax reproached by 
Cassandra ; Hercules and the Neinsean lion ; Prometheus chained ; 
Prometheus delivered by Hercules ; Achilles supporting the dying 
Penthesilea, and the two Hesperides bearing golden apples. 

Polygnotus flourished 30 years after Panaenus, that is 420 
B. C. He made great improvements in decorative art by giving 
life and expression to the human countenance. His draperies 
were more more light and flowing than those of his predecessors 
and he gave a better representation of the female form. He 
decorated public buildings at Athens and Delphi with scenes 
connected with the Trojan war, and for these works he refused 
to accept any remuneration, but he received that which was 
probably to him the highest reward, the thanks of the Amphic- 
tyonic council on behalf of the commonwealth ; and a decree was 
at the same time passed that he should be supported at the public 
expense wherever he might travel. 

Mycon, the contemporary of Polygnotus, is chiefly known as 
having introduced some new colors and made improvements in 
the materials of his art. He made a new black pigment from 
the vine, and introduced Attic ochre into his pictures. 

Apollodorus flourished 410 B. C, and according to Pliny the 
excellence of his pictures aroused the greatest admiration. He 
was the first to observe that the colors of body should be retained 
even under a depth of shade, and was the first painter who 
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produced in light and shade any degree of perfection. His most 
celebrated pictures were a priest at his devotions and Ajax struck 
with fire from Heaven. 

Zeuxis has been so praised by the ancients that we may 
consider him the most distinguished of the Grecian painters. 
"The doors that Apollodorus had opened" says Pliny, " Zeuxis 
boldly marched through, daring everything the pencil could do 
and carrying it to the greatest glory." 

The greatest works of this artist seem have been two female 
figures, one of Helen and another of Penelope. The picture of 
Helen was painted for the Temple of Juno in Cretona, from five 
of the most beautiful maidens in the city. His Penelope must 
have been a fine picture to have merited the encomium which 
has been passed upon it as "possessing a modesty which is more 
impressive than a lesson on morality." His other paintings were 
Marsyas bound to a tree ; the infant Hercules strangling serpents 
in his cradle, and the Centaurs. His greatest work was Jupiter 
seated on his throne receiving the adoration of the gods. Zeuxis 
lived to a great age, and is said to have died of laughter, at a 
picture of an old woman, which he had painted. 

Parrhasius, who lived about 400 B. C. was the rival of Zeuxis. 
On one occasion these two celebrated artists had a trial of skill. 
Zeuxis had painted a bunch of grapes, which was so good an 
imitation of the fruit that the birds came and pecked at it. 
Certain of success, he requested his rival to withdraw the curtain 
which concealed his work, when, to his astonishment, he found 
that the supposed curtain was a painting by Parrhasius. He 
was the first to obssrve the rules of accurate symmetry in por- 
traying the human figure. He excelled in the expression of char- 
acter. He was the first to delicately paint the hair, disposing it 
in tresses so as to add to its beauty. He painted also the lips 
and mouth most inimitably, touching them with peculiar sweet- 
ness and finishing them with singular grace. His greatest work 
was an allegorical painting representing the genius of the Athe- 
nians. He represented men in armor, and the heroes, Achilles, 
Agamemnon and Ulysses. He was happy in his representations 
of youth and childhood. It is stated that in order to depict 
with a more vivid reality the sufferings of Prometheus, he caused 
a slave to be put to death by torture. 

Timanthes was an artist who surpassed all his contemporaries 
in depth of feeling, and in the ingenuity with which he treated 
his subjects. The .sacrifice of Iphigenia was his most successful 
production. In his design, he represented the Virgin, robed in 
innocence and calm resignation, standing before the altar, sur- 
rounded by her relatives and friends, in whose countenances he 
exhibited all the gradations of grief. The" face of Agamemnon, 
deeply agitated by the fate of his unhappy daughter, was hidden 
in the drapery of his robe. 

It appears that about 400 B. C. there were, in Greece, a 
number of extraordinary painters, all of them contemporaries, 
and being related to each other as masters and pupils. Euphra- 
nor, of Corinth, was a sculptor as well as a painter. He wrote 
a work on symmetry in colors. He boasted that his Theseus 
fed on flesh, while that of Parrhasius fed on roses, both painters 
having differently represented the warlike hero. 

Nicias, the Athenian, excelled in coloring in his female fig- 
ures. His Andromeda, Io and Calypso, were master-pieces of art. 

Before the art of painting lost its vigor in Greece, another 
race of artists arose, among whom Apelles, Aristides, Nicho- 
machus and Protogenes were the most celebrated. Apelles was 
refined and graceful in manners, and though conscions of his 
superiority in some particulars, was always willing to bestow 
praise when it was due. Being anxious to form an acquaintance 
with Protogenes, he sailed for Rhodes, where that artist resided. 
When he called, the painter was from home, but seeing a large 
panel set in a frame, ready for a picture, he drew upon it, in 
color, a fine line, saying to the woman who kept the house, 
" Tell thy master that he who made this line inquired after him." 
Upon seeing the line Protogenes knew that none other but Apelles 
could draw with so much beauty ; but having drawn upon the 
same tablet another and still finer line, in a different color, 
ordered the woman to give it to his visitor, when he again called. 
Apelles blushed to see himself outdone, but with another color 
drew a third line, still more graceful and true to nature, so as to 
leave no room for a fourth. Protogenes confessed the superiority 
of Apelles, and with haste sought to give him a welcome and 
friendly entertainment. 

Apelles painted some of the most valued works of the 
Greeks. His Venus Anadyomene was his most celebrated produc- 
tion, but it was painted on wood. Among his other works he 
painted Venus rising out of the sea, Alexander with a thunder- 
bolt, Calumny, the priests of Diana at Ephesus, Clytus arming 
for battle, and the procession of Megabyzus. 

It is doubtful whether the Greeks ever painted in fresco. In 
fresco the colors are applied to the wet plaster, and by sinking 
into the material become a part of it. All colors, however, can- 
not be thus applied, as many are destroyed by contact with lime. 
But as these destructible colors were frequently used, it is prob- 
able that the Greeks commonly painted in distemper on stucco, 
that is, dry plaster, The encaustic mode was also frequently 



adopted, and it is stated that Polygnotus painted the walls of 
Thespia with colors mixed with wax, by means of a brush, being 
ignorant of oil as a medium of color. In many cases the dis- 
temper painting was covered with a varnish of warm punic wax 
tempered with oil. When the varnish was dry it was heated by 
a hot iron or cestrum until it sweated, and was then rubbed with 
wax tapers and polished with white napkins. This method was 
called encaustic painting from the term eriltausen, which means 
burnt in. In addition to using the wax as a varnish, the colors 
themselves were mixed with wax, and thinned with an oil as re • 
quired for use. There was also a method in which the wax was 
boiled and used hot with the colors. 

The Etruscans, whether a Grecian colony settled in Italy, or 
a native and aboriginal race, occupying Etruria, made great pro- 
gress in the arts, especially in pottery and painting, and it is to 
these people that the Romans were indebted for their future 
greatness as well as their education in matters relating to art. 
The walls of the houses and tombs were decorated with paint- 
ings, many of which are in existence at the present day. There 
are festal scenes filled with the figures of men and women seated 
at festive tables with foods being handed them by attendants. 
There are figures of dancers arrayed in splendid materials, em- 
broidered with minute stars. There are olive and myrtle trees 
with hares, deer and other animals jumping up to the stems. 
Above the couches hang crowns or chaplets, with which the guests 
at the end of the entertainment used to adorn their heads when 
they took their luxurious siesta. Almost the only records of the 
painting of ancient nations, with the exception of those in the 
buried cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, are those in the sep- 
ulchres. In the tombs of Tuscany, as well as those of Egypt, we 
find the best records of decorative skill. It is beyond doubt that 
in Etruria the art of painting was practiced with great success. 
Among the Romans we find a surprising lack of native talent. 
Their best works were produced by Etruscan and Greek artists, 
who adopted the styles peculiar to their native countries. It was 
during the reign of Augustus that the style of decoration, now 
called Arabesque, was introduced. The Romans were very fond 
of gold and glitter, and were fonder of mere color display than 
purity of design, or pathos of expression. It was in their baths, 
both public and private, that the Romans used all the resources 
of color, the walls of which were decorted with paintings which 
were at once gorgeous and grotesque. It should be stated that 
the ease with which the Romans could rob surrounding nations 
of their art treasures, was in itself a reason why art was not cul- 
tivated by them to the same extent as by the Greeks. In the 
seventy-ninth year of the Christian era, the cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, and the surrounding country, were destroyed by 
an earthquake. Pompeii, after an entombment of 1,700 years by 
the ashes of Vesuvius, which effectually preserved its buildings, 
houses, tombs, furniture and decorations, just as they were prior 
to the catastrophe, is now exhibited to our gaze. All those agents 
that silently, but surely destroy the products of human labor 
and skill, were prevented from destroying Pompeii, and to the 
calamity that overtook the ill-fated city, we are indebted for a 
more accurate acquaintance with the habits of the Roman peo- 
. pie, their mode of building and style of decoration, than if de- 
scribed by the greatest writers with the greatest possible detail. 
We may enter the temple of Venus, which illustrates in the most 
vivid manner the application of the art of painting to the deco- 
ration of buildings by the Romans. The walls of the court of the 
temple, which is 100 feet by lbO feet long, are covered with paint- 
ings in vivid colors, representing landscapes, views of country 
houses, interiors of rooms, with male and female figures. In sev- 
eral compositions figures are drawn sporting among themselves, 
sacrificing to Priapus, contending with crocodiles, or occupied in 
domestic duties. There are pictures of Bacchus and Silenus, 
Hector tied to the car of Achilles, and Agamemnon and Achilles. 
It is a fortunate thing for our knowledge of ancient decorative 
art that the methods employed in decorating the dwelling-houses 
of the Romans have been so fully preserved in Pompeii, for the 
Roman writers convey but very little information on the subject. 
We find the mural decorations in Pompeii frequently divided into 
compartments separated by ornamental designs, and in them 
were represented landscapes or figures. There is a capricious 
arrangement of design, variety of decoration, brilliancy of color 
and boldness of execution, which renders these paintings worthy 
of the greatest interest. The Pompeiians appear to have admired 
gaudy colors to excess. Generally the walls are divided into 
dado, wall space and frieze, each compartment being filled with 
panels, the centre of which was filled with a small object, such 
as a bird, animal or instrument. The ornaments were frequently 
ridiculous and grotesque until all primitive simplicity degenerated 
to a most luxurious profusion of landscapes, animals and figures. 
The decoration frequently took the form of a capricious and arti- 
ficial architectural design, composed of slender pillars, diminutive 
entablatures and pedestals, with the addition of figures, festoons, 
birds and reptiles. In all these paintings there is a great want 
of prospective, and the colors are too positive to please the mod- 
ern eye, red, blue and yellow being predominant. It was a com- 
mon plan to paint a design in light colors on a black ground. 
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